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not to give effects of grace and ease, but to suggest effort 
or ugliness. . . . 

The net result seems to be this. Alliteration (like 
other effects in tone-color) makes a group of words 
peculiarly prominent and effective, and intensifies the 
emotion suggested by their sense, whatever the sense 
may be; but if the sense is delicate and graceful it is 
especially helped by an easy alliteration, while if it is 
strenuous and impetuous it is somewhat more intensi- 
fied by an uncouth and difficult one. In so far as sound- 
effects are cultivated without reference to sense, light 
alliterations and sensuous colors are sought after for 
their own sakes ; but these sounds have no meaning of 
their own apart from the meanings of the words. When 
a poet writes a passage in which one tone predominates, 
we are not to imagine that he has chosen that tone with 
deliberate forethought. The tone has chosen itself, 
by its accidental presence in the words that were first 
and uppermost in his thought; and he has merely 
taken pains, in the arrangement of minor expletives and 
connectives, to select overtones that would accord with 
and so reinforce the fundamental tones. c. K. 



A LEE SHORE 

(Caesar B. G. 4.28.3) 

Dissatisfied with current interpretations of Caesar, 
De Bello Gallico, 4.28.3, I ventured over four years 
ago to put forward, in The Classical Journal 7.76-79, 
one of my own. The paper was directed in large part 
against a view set forth at considerable length by Mr. 
T. Rice Holmes in his Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar. Mr. Holmes has done me the honor 
carefully to consider my discussion, but, as is clear from 
his reply, The Classical Journal 9.172-175, he has failed 
at several points to understand me. In his annotated 
edition of Caesar, De Bello Gallico complete (Oxford 
University Press, 1914), pages 442-446, he has re- 
printed, with a few excisions, his paper in The Classical 
Journal. Since without access to The Classical Journal 
no reader of Mr. Holmes's latest book would be able to 
determine just what my view of the passage is, and since 
Mr. Holmes's further exposition of his own theory has 
left me unconvinced, it has seemed to me worth while to 
discuss the passage anew. 

Two questions confront us at the outset: (1) what 
meaning shall we attach to deicerentur? (2) what is 
the danger hinted at in magno sui cum periculo? The 
two are intimately related; upon our answer to the one 
will depend our answer to the other. The most natural 
view is that deicerentur pictures a sag to leeward, and 
that, since this was in the direction of land (ad infe- 
riorem partem insulae), the danger obviously was that of 
striking and going to pieces. So far the editors are 
pretty uniformly agreed. Mr. Holmes, however, has a 
radically different view of the situation. Taking as his 
point of departure the general principle that a sailing 
vessel, caught by a gale, must either run before the wind 
or lie to, he assumes that the latter method of handling 
was followed in the case of those transports which were 
blown back to the starting-point, while in the case of 
the other group — that with which we are concerned — 
the former method was applied. He writes ; 



The ships which were swept down past the Foreland 
and the Dover cliffs, scudded before the north-easterly 
gale; and although they were evidently in no danger of 
being driven ashore, they were in great peril because 
only the most watchful steering could prevent them 
from broaching to: if a heavy sea struck the stern, it 
might swing the vessel round, and in a moment she 
would be overset and founder. 

Mr. Holmes's answer, then, to our first question is 
that deicerentur pictures the ships scudding before the 
gale ; and this necessitates his postulating in answer to 
the second that danger lay in the possibility of broach- 
ing to. According to his interpretation, what Caesar 
tells us is that 

. . . they were getting close to Britain and were seen from 
the camp, when such a violent storm suddenly arose 
that none of them could keep their course, but some 
were carried back to the point from which they had 
started, while others were swept down in great peril 
toward the lower and more westerly part of the island. 

But deicerentur, as I endeavored to show in my 
original discussion of the passage, will not admit of this 
interpretation. Such passages as Livy 21.49.6, 23.34.16 
(where Weissenborn-Muller give as the equivalent of 
deicitur 'wird verschlagen') prove conclusively that 
deici when applied to ships refers, not to their scudding 
before a gale with plenty of sea-room, and so with no 
danger other than that of broaching to, but to their 
being swept out of their course down upon some danger 
point to leeward. If further evidence be required, one 
should consult the Thesaurus. 

Again, Mr. Holmes's rendering of magno sui cum 
periculo by 'in great peril' is forced and unnatural. 
Cum in such phrases, as every one knows, expresses 
accompaniment, and the usual English equivalent is 'at' 
or 'to'. The latter fits here ; i. e. it was the rapid drift 
of the transports in a south-westerly direction that was 
fraught with danger. To translate this phrase by 'in 
great peril' has every appearance of giving a twist to 
cum for the sake of making Caesar's words square with a 
preconceived notion on the part of the translator. 

Yet, aside from all this, Mr. Holmes's theory breaks 
down on internal evidence. If two methods of proce- 
dure were open to the Gallic sailors — either to run before 
the wind or lie to — why, I ask, after pursuing the former 
method for a time, did they subsequently anchor? 
With plenty of sea-room (the assumption of this condi- 
tion is essential to the theory which Mr. Holmes pro- 
pounds), no real sailor, having once started under stress 
of weather to run his vessel before the wind, would ever 
think of casting anchor unless he had got into some 
sheltered position. And yet these Gauls, whose sea- 
manship Mr. Holmes has no hesitancy in pronouncing 
skilful, are supposed by him suddenly to have let go 
anchor where, so far from being in the lee, their ships 
pitched and tumbled so heavily that the waves actually 
broke over them. This certainly was a blunder, and 
blunder number two if the ships had really been running 
before the wind, for by so doing the shipmasters had 
not only wasted time and effort but had put themselves 
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in a position which, as regards laying their course back 
to the continent, was much worse than that they occu- 
pied when it came on to blow: they were now forced 
to close-haul from a point just so much farther dead to 
leeward. Compared with their fellows in the other 
group of transports what a mess they had made of it — 
according to Mr. Holmes. 

But let us get back to Caesar. From the context it 
is clear that the peril referred to was that of being driven 
ashore; that propius soils occasum is to be understood 
as indicating a south-westerly direction; and that the 
storm, consequently, was a northeaster. The trans- 
ports, then, had been caught by a gale in that position 
so dreaded by mariners — 'on a lee shore'. What was to 
be done? Two courses of action were open to the ship- 
masters — to cast anchor or to put to sea. Promptness 
in deciding which they would do was all important, and 
there must be no blunder; delay or miscalculation 
spelled disaster. Was it expedient, then, to try casting 
anchor? Suppose after trial they should find they 
could not lie at anchor : would there still be time to 
make sail and keep clear ? And again, what if an anchor 
should fail to hold, or holding should leave the cable 
to part later on in the night — how then? Such were 
the contingencies momentarily to be weighed. In the 
face of these to have cast anchor would have been to 
run a tremendous risk. No one worthy to be master of 
a vessel, no ordinary seaman even, would have con- 
sidered so doing except as a last resort. Yet this is 
exactly what those who manned the transports are 
supposed to have done. What follows? That the 
Gallic sailors displayed bad judgment in thinking they 
could ride out on a lee shore a storm of such violence ; 
that following this initial blunder the task of first heav- 
ing up anchor, while the ships were pitching and rolling 
and the sea at times breaking over them, and then of 
making sail and filling off, with the attendant risk that 
meantime their ships would pretty certainly be carried 
still farther down to leeward and possibly be thrown on 
their beam ends before they should gather motion 
enough to give them steerage- way, was after all so 
trivial a matter as fitly to be passed over in the narrative 
with never a word of comment. Deicerentur, be it 
observed,' pictures a dangerous situation. Between it 
and the manoeuver finally resorted to in order to 
extricate the ships from their perilous position, Mr. 
Holmes and the other editors alike are agreed that there 
was an intermediate move — ancoris iactis — which, so 
far from proving a net gain, was but time and effort 
lost. And yet to him, as to them, there is apparently 
nothing surprising in the fact that a move which must 
only have complicated the situation and increased 
anxiety should be so summarily mentioned. Caesar, 
it is true, was not primarily a shipmaster. But neither 
was he so downright a landlubber as to have fallen into 
any such absurdity of statement. By way of freeing 
him from imputation of this sort, I venture to suggest 
that anchors were not thrown out at all ; that the abla- 
tive absolute here puts an hypothetical case merely; 



that lamen sets over against present peril the danger 
involved in casting anchor; that the cam-clause defines 
the nature of this risk; that the subjunctive compleren- 
lur, like afflictarentur in B. G. 3. 12. 1, or impediretur in 
2.17.5, i s one °f Ideal Certainty (Hale and'Buck, 518 
and a.; Lane, 1731); and that Caesar is at pains to 
include the canvassing and rejection of this seeming 
possibility of casting anchor so that he may logically 
add necessario in what follows. Accordingly I should 
render: 

Now when they were nearing Britain and were in 
sight from the camp, so violent a storm suddenly arose 
that not one of them could keep on her course, but some 
were carried back in the direction of the very point from 
which they had started, while others, to their great 
peril, were being swept down toward the lower part of 
the island, where the coastline slants westerly. And 
though they were to cast anchor, yet since then on the 
other hand they would fill, these latter, as their only 
recourse, standing out to sea even in the face of night , 
headed for the continent. 

Mr. Holmes, as I remarked above, has failed at 
several points to understand me. To begin with, he 
has failed to grasp the full significance of the nautical 
term 'lee shore'. Of course a 'lee shore' is one to lee- 
ward, i. e. upon which the wind blows; but it is not, as 
he apparently assumes, necessarily a shore lying 
squarely athwart the wind's direction. The path of a 
gale may meet a given stretch of shore at any consider- 
able angle and yet so sweep it as to render anchoring off 
it, if not impossible, at any rate extremely hazardous. 

Now Mr. Holmes, with overliteralness applying my 
term 'northeaster' to the weather conditions, finds that, 
provided only he may be allowed to assume for the 
flotilla of transports, at the moment when the storm 
struck, a position far enough off shore, then the group 
which he supposes to have been put before the wind 
would, by steering a due S. W. course, not only have 
cleared both the British and the Gallic coasts, but, still 
without swerving, would have had before them an unob- 
structed stretch of sea for full 3000 miles. Whereupon 
he asks in effect 'What, then, was this danger point to 
leeward?' And he answers by saying "The nearest lee 
shore was the shore of America, or, possibly, of the 
Bermudas". (The Classical Journal 9. 173). 

At the outset let me say I disclaim all intention of 
maintaining that the wind was exactly N. E. What I 
do insist upon, however, and what is of prime import- 
ance to this discussion, is that the wind was sufficiently 
east of north to rake the coast of Britain in the vicinity 
of Caesar's camp, and so to render it a lee shore in the 
full and proper acceptation of that term. This there is 
no gainsaying. Mr. Holmes bids me consult a map of 
the British coast. I have no need to do this. Whether 
the vessels were on a lee shore or not is dependent more 
on the quarter from which the gale came than on the 
configuration of the coast line. With regard to weather 
conditions fortunately we are left in no uncertainty, for, 
though Caesar has not given us anything akin to the 
transcript of a shipmaster's log, he has nevertheless 
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recorded the effect of this storm in such an explicit way 
that his narrative admits of certain very definite 
inferences. 

To realize this, one has only to read the following 
chapter (29) and see what happened in consequence of 
this same gale to other vessels of the fleet, those which 
had arrived on the coast three days earlier and were 
riding at anchor. To such an extent was the shore all 
along there raked by wind and wave that those eighty 
transports had to be entirely abandoned to the storm's 
fury, the men ashore being quite as powerless to render 
assistance as those on shipboard were by themselves to 
control the situation (29.2): neque ulla nostris facultas 
aut administrandi aut auxiliandi dabatur. No one, 
unless, like Dumnorix of old, he chances to be insuetus 
navigandi, no mariner certainly, after reading this 
account would fail to perceive that the east British 
coast in the vicinity of Caesar's camp was on this occa- 
sion a lee shore, and a lee shore with a vengeance. Not 
only were several vessels wrecked, but the rest even 
were badly crippled owing to the loss of anchors, ropes, 
and other tackle. 

If we turn to 5.10. 2-3, we shall find strong additional 
proof that in heavy easterly weather the coast of Britain 
along in front of Caesar's camp was far from affording 
even the barest shelter. Caesar, at any rate, must 
have had conviction on this point borne in upon him 
after his second experience. He tells us that a blow 
came on in the night of such fury that almost all the 
vessels which he had left lying at anchor broke adrift, 
ran afoul of one another, thereby causing serious dam- 
age, and finally were piled up on the beach (in litus 
eiectas esse). 

But Mr. Holmes will have it that the cavalry trans- 
ports ran down along the coast and dropped anchor only 
after getting into what he styles a "comparatively 
sheltered position". Since, however, to lie at anchor 
was impossible on account of the risk of filling, so 
riotous was the sea in which they wallowed, we have, 
even on this view, one further bit of evidence not only 
that the Gallic seamen had blundered woefully in judg- 
ment, but that the east British coast, look where they 
would, was all a lee shore. 

If now a definition of terms is required, we may say 
that a vessel caught in a storm is on a lee shore whenever 
her position relative to some nearby land is such that 
an imaginary line running from her straight down the 
wind would, if sufficiently produced, intersect the coast 
line at any considerable angle; and the more nearly 
this angle approaches 90 , the greater is the menace 
from the shore. So long as a ship remains manageable 
in a gale, all is well. But there is ever present the dan- 
ger that, from one cause or another, she will become 
unmanageable. Particularly of a sailing vessel is it 
true that the mishaps to which she is liable when labor- 
ing in a storm are numerous, and any of them in all 
likelihood serious enough to leave her hopelessly crip- 
pled. Then it is that a lee shore becomes a danger 
point upon which a ship (supposing she does not founder 



first) is doomed to drive, as helplessly as the flotsam 
and jetsam with which the beach is strewn the morning 
after. 

But enough of generalization. Let us return to the 
concrete instance before us. What danger did Caesar 
intend to suggest by the phrase magna sui cum periculo? 
Since the transports were in a position where they had 
land under their lee, one must logically answer: the 
danger of striking. But, interposes Mr. Holmes, 
"Caesar does not tell us that land was under their lee 
bow". Not in so many words, I admit. No more 
does he explicitly tell us that the wind was on shore. 
Each fact is a matter of inference, and yet the one is as 
securely founded as the other. What he does tell us is 
( r) that his fleet of eighty transports at anchor off the 
beach got a severe pounding; (2) that the war galleys, 
which had been pulled out high and dry, and lay sup- 
posedly beyond reach of the tide, were filled by the surf. 
The latter of these statements is quite as conclusive as 
the former, for, unless this had been a lee shore, high- 
water mark could hardly have varied so widely on two 
successive nights. Certainly on a sheltered beach the 
tide, even if it did reach the galleys, would have done 
nothing worse than float them off. As the matter 
stands, however, the fact that the galleys filled can be 
accounted for only on the assumption that a high surf 
was running, and a high surf presupposes a strong on- 
shore wind. Hence (1) this was a lee shore. Caesar 
tells us also, and this directly (2), that, when the storm 
broke, a flotilla of eighteen belated cavalry transports 
was nearing Britain, and (3) that no one of these could 
be kept to the course, such was the violence of the gale. 
Let us suppose that just before the storm arose our 
cavalry transports were in a position to fetch a point in 
the immediate vicinity of Caesar's camp. Instantly 
upon being caught by the gale they began, as was 
inevitable, to make leeway rapidly. The -point there- 
upon towards which they were being impelled became 
one somewhere between their true course and the 
direction of their sag to leeward — the resultant, in other 
words, of the two forces that were acting upon them. 
Persistence consequently on the part of the seamen in 
holding on meant shipwreck, for thereby they were 
destined to bring up on the beach. It is from the third 
of the three points established above that we gather 
that the vessels were making an unusual amount of lee- 
way; from (1) that we infer that their sag was in the 
direction of the shore; and from (2) that we conclude 
that this land was the coast of Britain 1 . 

This is what I meant by saying that the vessels had 
land under their lee bow. Here again Mr. Holmes fails 
to understand me, and so far fails that inadvertently he 
even misrepresents my position. "When they were 
running", he continues, "in what was, as Mr. Wightman 



'Here it is important to observe in passing that when the wind 
piped up and it became necessary to square away, Caesar says not 
one word about any danger of 'broaching to', although he is at 
pains to enumerate the several mishaps to which his own vessels 
were liable as compared with the stauncher craft of the Veneti. 
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himself says, 'a south-westerly direction', and before 
what he rightly calls 'a north-easter', they were evi- 
dently in no danger of striking either the British coast 
or the Gallic coast . . .". But, Mr. Holmes forgets, I 
do not admit that the transports were running before 
the wind at all. If I did, I should hardly have spoken 
of land as being under their lee bow. That would have 
been to misapply the term, for, when a vessel is 'dead 
before it', there is no lee, as there is no weather, bow. 
Deici, I insisted and still insist, when it is applied to 
ships, refers, not to their being put before the wind — a 
manoeuver known to Caesar and designated in his 
narrative by an entirely different term (se vento dare, 
B. G. 3.13.7) — , but to their being swept upon some 
danger point to leeward, and I supported my conten- 
tion by two passages from Livy already cited in the 
earlier part of this paper. This argument Mr. Holmes 
summarily brushes aside with the pronouncement : "It 
<deici> may refer to either" <i. e. either to scudding 
before a gale with plenty of sea-room, or to being swept 
down on some danger point to leeward > ; he not only 
neglects to support his own view, as I had mine, by 
citation of other passages, but calmly ignores the fact 
that I had done so at all. 

Again, 'to their great peril', rather than 'in great 
peril', I insisted, is the proper rendering of magna sui 
cum periculo, because the point to be emphasized is that 
danger was consequent upon persistence on the part of 
the shipmasters in keeping on as they were going. Mr. 
Holmes, on the other hand, since he assumes that the 
vessels had been put before the wind (i. e. he sees in 
deicerentur a voluntary movement, whereas I view it as 
picturing a compelled, involuntary movement — the 
forced lateral drift under overpowering pressure of wind 
and wave — , is obliged to discover a source of danger in 
the liability that some one of the vessels might at any 
moment broach to should her steersman lack skill or 
fail to exercise the utmost watchfulness. According to 
this view, the danger has to be regarded as present from 
the very moment when the vessels were swung off, and 
continuing just so long as they were kept scudding 
before the gale. Hence the point of my observation: 
"To translate this phrase 'in great peril' looks like a 
twist of cum for the sake of making Caesar's words 
square with a preconceived notion on the part of the 
translator". Mr. Holmes admits that in certain 
passages, e. g. B. G. 3.1.2, magno cum periculo might 
advantageously be translated by 'at great risk', but with 
no essential difference of meaning. This I am not so 
ready to allow. Certain it is that an ablative noun with 
a modifier is sometimes used to express accompaniment 
rather than circumstances, and must accordingly be 
rendered into English by 'to' rather than by 'in' or 
'with'. The category is a well recognized one (see 
Hale-Buck, 422, II). Instances in point are: B. G. 
1.35.4, quod commodo rei publicae facere posset; 
Cicero Cat. 1. 13.13, his ominibus, cum tua pernicie 
proficiscere ad impium bellum. (On the latter, see 
Professor R. G. Kent, The Classical Weekly 5.162, 



column 2, middle). No less sharply defined in type is 
the force of the ablative in magno sui cum periculo. 

Seeing, then, that our cavalry transports had been 
caught on a lee shore, and that one division of them was 
sagging rapidly to leeward under pressure of the gale, 
it is manifest that, unless something should be done, 
and done quickly, they were doomed to shipwreck. 
The vessels might be brought up into the wind and 
anchors let go then and there. But if it be true, as Mr. 
Holmes would have us believe, that the Gallic sailors 
actually tried anchoring a little later at a point some- 
what farther down the coast, where they had got into 
what he is pleased to designate "a comparatively shel- 
tered position", and straightway had to abandon it or 
let their vessels founder, how much less the likelihood 
that these same vessels would be able to weather the 
gale in the open where they then were! There remains 
only the possibility of clawing off shore. And this is 
precisely what any prudent mariner would unhesita- 
tingly seek to do at the outset. Think you he would 
take a chance of discovering some lee along a coast 
essentially unknown to him? How small the proba- 
bility that he would find even a comparatively sheltered 
spot ! And no comparatively sheltered spot, mind you, 
was, after all, going to do as an achorage. Suppose the 
wind should veer a point in the night and thereby 
render his position more exposed? Or suppose the an- 
chor were to drag, or its cable fail to hold? (see B. G. 
5. 10.2). Only as a last resort could a sailor bring him- 
self to face a night of such feverish anxiety; and, if 
driven to it by necessity, how the hours would drag 
while, like St. Paul and his companions, he impatiently 
awaited the dawn! What any mariner — barring a 
snug harbor into which he might run — would most 
desire in a gale would be sea-room, and plenty of it. 
On this point the feeling among seamen of the ancient 
world was quite as strong as among those of the present 
day. To see this one has only to read the following 
passage from Seneca, Epistles 53.2, where terram = 'a 
lee shore' : Coepi gubernatorem rogare ut me in aliquo 
litore exponeret. Aiebat ille aspera et importuosa nee 
quicquam se aeque in tempestate timere quam terram. 
The same feeling as here expressed was the one upper- 
most in the minds of the shipmasters on Caesar's trans- 
ports, and it was precisely for this reason that they put 
to sea even in the face of night 2 . 

But to Mr. Holmes the great fallacy in my reasoning 
lies in the fact that if, as I maintain, this latter division 
of the eighteen cavalry transports had not been running 
before the wind at all, it follows that they were handled 
in exactly the same way as the others, "whereas", he 
urges, "it is clear from Caesar's narrative that they 
acted quite differently". Failure on my part to see so 
obvious a truth is to him something more than a matter 
for surprise: it is "truly amazing". The only way of 
escape open to me, he thinks, is "to suppose that the 



*Cf. Herman Melville's Moby Dick or The White Whale. Chapter 
xxiii. 
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'shipmasters', with their eyes open, allowed their ships 
to drift helplessly toward 'some danger point to leeward', 
but at last, when the danger of striking became im- 
minent, woke up and put them on the other tack!" 
But Mr. Holmes is unduly apprehensive for me. Really 
my position is not so bad as all this, not nearly so bad. 
Caesar's narrative, it is true, does imply that the one 
division of transports was for the moment handled 
differently from the other. But to meet this require- 
ment of the narrative nothing more is necessary than to 
assume, as I have done, that the sailors in the latter 
instance saw fit for some reason to hang on a little longer 
if possible. Being nearer Britain, they were perhaps 
reluctant to put back, at least until they had stood in 
under the shore close enough to satisfy themselves 
whether any smooth water was to be found there. 
Finding none, and sensible that their position was 
momentarily becoming imperilled, they realized that 
there was nothing for them to do but to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades, and to put to 
sea. And this is precisely what Mr. Holmes allows his 
seamen to do in the end, although he insists they shall 
first experiment a little by themselves just to become 
fully convinced of the unwisdom of anchoring off a lee 
shore. His view of the display of seamanship and my 
own differ in this: my sailors, granting that they had 
been taken by surprise, were the first to wake up, while 
Mr. Holmes's did not come to their senses until they 
had twice blundered egregiously; and, even then, 
nothing less than the imminent danger that their vessels 
would fill and founder, like so many coalscuttles, right 
where they lay, was required to bring home to them 
irresistibly the utter foolhardiness of their venture. 
And lucky dogs they were ever to escape from their 
predicament! At least Mr. Holmes gets them out 
dexterously enough. But the actual performance, if it 
really took place, must have been far less easy than he 
views it and must have been attended with much greater 
risk; and conditions may have been such as to render 
the manoeuver impo sible. In fact there is every likeli- 
hood that they were. 

In my original discussion, when setting forth certain 
considerations that make against the reasonableness of 
Mr. Holmes's theory, I pointed out the almost insuper- 
able difficulty of getting up anchor while the transports 
were pitching and rolling and the sea was at times break- 
ing over them; and, beyond this, I urged that in the 
act of making sail and filling off there was the attendant 
risk that the vessels would drop still further to leeward, 
and possibly be thrown on their beam ends before they 
could gather motion enough to give them steerage-way. 
All this Mr. Holmes passes by without one word of 
comment. Doubtless he was led to regard this part of 
my argument as negligible because seemingly it rests on 
theory alone. It is, however, not without substantia- 
tion of fact. Granted that it was possible for one divi- 
sion of the eighteen transports, after their crews had 
unwisely cast anchor in a seaway, to make sail once 
more and to work off shore as a means to safety, why 



was not some similar manoeuver possible in the case of 
the eighty that had arrived earlier and were already at 
anchor when the storm arose? Their condition was 
similar. If anything, they were in somewhat better 
case, for there is no word about their becoming water- 
logged. They might at least have shifted to some one 
of those "several points off the southern coast of Kent, 
where, owing to the high ground, the force of a north- 
easterly gale would have been in some measure broken. 
. . .". As a matter of fact, nothing of the sort was 
attempted. And the reason we have on Caesar's 
authority. He tells us, not in so many words, I hasten 
to explain, yet quite as clearly by implication, that the 
thing was out of the question: neque ulla nostris 
facultas aut administrandi aut auxiliandi dabatur. 

Despite so direct and positive a statement as this, Mr. 
Holmes has unwittingly set up a theory which actually 
presupposes that, while Caesar and his men, not merely 
inactive but powerless to act, were looking on at the 
fleet of eighty transports, as they were buffeted about at 
anchor, with a feeling akin to despair, another group of 
similar vessels, similarly conditioned, managed to 
blunder out of their predicament even as they had 
blundered into it ; and all this within plain sight of the 
shore. Unless Caesar is wrong, Mr. Holmes cannot be 
right. Mr. Holmes's assumption, therefore, concerning 
the manner of handling the cavalry transports, or rather 
one division of them, is tantamount to a reversal of 
Caesar's own judgment as to weather conditions, and a 
pronouncement that the crews whom Caesar is at pains 
to exculpate from seeming inefficiency were in reality 
an unresourceful, craven lot. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy, . ~ TT , 

Exeter, N. H: ALFRED R. WIGHTMAN. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Caesar in the Second Year 

In his protest in The Classical Weekly 9. 108-109, 
Professor Lockwood seems to me to have missed the 
point. It may be true that we do not habitually read 
military memoirs. Most of us likewise carefully eschew 
Collected Speeches, even though they be Henry Clay's. 
That, however, would be a poor reason for not reading 
Demosthenes and Cicero. It does not follow that the 
same genera in different literatures are equivalent. 

And it is in the highest degree surprising that Pro- 
fessor Lockwood, or any one else should find Caesar 
dry. I have read the story of Aduatuca more times 
than I can count, and I still thrill to it. Nor can I 
believe that my experience is unique. Perhaps some 
teachers find the Gallic War uninteresting for them- 
selves — and, therefore, for their pupils, because they 
themselves read it in pensa of ten or twenty lines. If 
they would, twice a term, make the experiment of read- 
ing the seven books, or at any rate four books, as nearly 
as possible at a single sitting, they would be amazed to 
find the trite and hackneyed illustrations of syntax 
instinct with life and humanity. 



